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A  PAIR  OF  SPECTACLES, 


Amidst  the  discordant  elements  which  now  cloud  the 
political  horizon,  and  agitate  not  only  the  civil  but  the  so- 
cial atmosphere,  I  wish  to  act  no  part  save  that  which 
every  man  has  a  right  to  act,  and  every  wise  man  does 
act,  during  the  turbulence  of  a  storm.  Be  mine  the 
covert  of  the  rock ;  or  what  is  better  the  shelter  of  my 
own  peacefuF  abode,  ever  ready  indeed  to  relieve  the  vic- 
tim of  the  wild  fury  of  the  tempest,  but  contented  in  my 
own  sphere,  minding  my  own  business,  and  letting  other 
people  mind  theirs.  Still,  as  truth  is  every  man's  pro- 
perty, it  is  essential  to  the  common  good  that  each  one 
should  regard  it  with  sacred  veneration,  protect  k  from 
the  inroads  of  its  adversaries,  and  carefully  seek  its  pro- 
tection and  defence  against  every  assailant ; —for  in  every 
storm  it  is  a  cloak  or  shelter;  in  every  battle  a  panoply  ; 
in  every  danger  a  refuge ;  and  a  consolation  in  every  time 
of  trouble.  In  the  contest  it  gives,  boldness,  in  victory 
triumpli,  and  satisfaction,  tranquillity  and  fortitude,  under 
all  the  blasts  of  misfortune. 

Whatever  side  a  man  takes,  truth  is  the  highest  elo- 
quence, the  brightest  ornament,,  and  strongest  redoubt  of 
his  arguments ;  and  in  every  contest  he  may  wage,  if  clad 
with  this  shield  and  buckler,  he  will  never  be  ashamed 
when  he  meets  his  enemy  in  the  gate.  Some  men  how- 
ever tell  lies  from  ignorance,  some  from  malice,  and 
others  from  a  wish  to  serve  what  they  deem  an  honoui -able 
cause";  forgetting  that  however  honourable  the  cause  may 
be  in  itself,  it  is  disgraced  by  such  auxiliaries.  All 
such  persons,  are  much  mistaken,  and  strangely  miss  their 
way.  The  first  merit  pity  or  contempt,  the  second  de- 
serve punishment,  and  the  last  is  worthy  of  both.    There 


may  be  some  difficulty  in  classifying  the  Quarterly  Her 
viewer,  seeing  there  is  some  evidence  of  the  presence  oi 
a  portion  of  each  of  the  above  materials  in  his  composi- 
tion ;  still  the  last  order  is  the  one  he  most  decidedly  takes. 
This  is  more  particularly  evident  in  the  articles  on  the 
Church  and  Voluntary  System — and  Sir  Kobert  Peel's  Adr 
dress  in  the  last  Quarterly,  There  is  often  a  good  deal 
of  mean  nibbliug  at  the  Catholic  religion  and  clergy  in  that 
work,  and  yet,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  defenders  of  the 
church  established  by  law,  he  is  obliged  to  borrow  his 
weapons  from  the  church  he  wishes  to  assail,  and  is  thus 
placed  in  the  ludicrous  character  and  position  of  pulling 
down  the  establishment  with  the  same  weapon  with  which 
he  attempts  to  build  it  up.  Truly  the  church  of  England 
has  often  reason  to  cry,  Lord  save  me  from  my  friends  ! 
A  short  time  ago,  the  Catholic  clergy  were  charged  in  a 
pettish  and  puerile  manner  in  the  Quarterly,  with  having 
furnished  the  baron  d'Haussez  with  the  character  of  the 
established  clergy  as  depicted  by  him  in  his  work  on  Eng- 
land ;  and  though  the  reviewer  proclaimed  every  word  he 
said  to  be  a  truth,  there  is  mueb  more  reason  to  believe  it 
a  sheer  falsehood,  concocted  by  himself.  Whether  the 
baron  however  wrought  the  delineation  with  his  own  or 
with  borrowed  colours,  every  candid  observer  will  ac- 
knowledge the  justness  of  the  picture.  At  other  times 
we  find  him  proclaiming  the  inviolability  of  church  pro- 
perty, and  the  injustice  of  appropriating  it  otherwise  than 
to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  given ;  though  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  but  a  small  portion  of  it  is  devoted,  by 
its  present  holders,  to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  originally 
vested.  And  in  answer  to  the  arguments  of  reformers — 
that  what  the  state  took  from  the  Catholic  church  and  ap- 
propriated to  the  purposes  of  the  laity  and  clergy  of  the 
established  church,  the  state  has  an  equal  right  to  dispose 
of  again  for  the  public  weal — he  pronounces  the  first  ap- 
propriation a  subject  of  regret,  and  denounce  the  agents 
as  guilty  of  rapine  and  sacrilegious  spoliation.  And  yet, 
with  the  same  breath,  he  maintains  that  this  property  is 
the  vested  and  inalienable  right  of  the  Protestant  church. 
Can  any  man  of  common  sense  believe  that  our  Catholic 
ancestors,  who,  if  now  alive,  would  not  even  enter  a  Pro- 
testant church,  nevertheless  were  so  lost  to  all  conscience 


and  consistency  as  to  leave  large  bequests  to  support  the 
Protestant  religion?  I  wait^  not  for  an  answer.  The 
property  of  the  ancient  Catholic  church  was  left  to  her  by 
her  devout  children,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  or  to  procure  some  spiritual  benefit  to 
themselves  and  their  posterity.  They  never  dreamt  that 
it  would  be  appropriated  to  Protestant  purposes,  at  the 
caprice  of  certain  innovators ;  and  could  they  now  rise 
from  the  dead,  they  would  certainly  denounce  the  judg- 
ments of  God  on  the  sacrilegious  spoilers.  And  though 
their  return  to  this  earth  is  not  to  be  expected,  yet  the 
retributions  of  heaven  will  not  slumber  forever. 

The  reviewer  calls  the  property  of  the  church  the  pro- 
perty of  the  poor,  and  whines  and  cants  about  the  loss 
they  will  sustain  if  the  church  property  is  subjected  to  le- 
gislative control.  Alas !  their  loss  has  been  felt  these 
300  years.  In  Catholic  times  the  poor  were  amply  fed 
out  of  the  church  revenues,  and  the  bequests  of  pious  in- 
dividuals, and  the  religious  orders.  But  no  sooner  was 
the  property  wrested  from  the  Catholic  church,  and  the 
religious  houses  abolished,  than  the  poor  were  left  to 
casual  charity,  and  involved  in  destitution.  The  reviewer 
talks  of  how  much  is  given  away  to  the  poor  by  the  Protest- 
ant clergy :  let  any  man  examine  the  funds  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy,  and  compare  the  relative  value  of  money, 
and  he  will  soon  find  that  the  poor  at  best  have  not  the 
twentieth  part  of  their  rights,  perhaps  not  one  hundredth, 
and  in  many  places  little  or  none  at  all.  I  formerly  re- 
sided about  four  years  in  a  city,  not  thirty  miles  distant, 
and  I  was  told  by  a  respectable  man  and  collector  of  the 
poor  rates,  that  so  numerous  were  the  bequests  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  of  that  city,  that  if  the  poor  had  their 
rights,  there  would  not  be  a  rate  collected,  nor  a  poor  per- 
son in  the  place.  All  this  property  was  really  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  Catholic  church,  as  much  so  as  any  gentle- 
man's estate  purchased  with  his  money,  or  bequeathed  by 
his  ancestors,  is  his  own  independent  property.  This 
church  property  was  devoted  to  three  purposes; — one 
moiety  supported  the  clergy  ;  the  second  kept  the  church 
in  repair,  and  supplied  it  with  necessaries  ;  the  third  re- 
lieved the  necessities  of  the  poor ;  so  that  there  were  no 
poor  rates,  or  church  rates.      It  is  certain  the  taking  tif 


this  property  from  the  Catholic  church  was  rapine,  spo- 
liation, robbery  !  And  what  is  done  with  it  ?  it  is  all,  or 
nearly  all,  diverted  from  its  original  purposes  ;  and  both 
the  poor  and  the  church  are  provided  for  by  assessments 
on  the  parishioners  ;  the  parsons  do  nothing,  or  compara- 
tively nothing,  but  provide  for  their  families  out  of  the 
property  of  the  Catholic  church  so  furtively  obtained. 

But  not  only  has  the  state  taken  the  just  property  of 
the  Catholic  church,  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  own  chil- 
dren, or  purchased  with  her  own  money  in  England,  and 
given  it  to  the  Protestant  laity  and  clergy  of  the  established 
church — our  state-ministers  have  lately  robbed  the  Catholic 
church  of  property  to  a  large  amount,  deposited  in  their 
hands  by  the  French  government  as  a  mere  channel  of 
conveyance,  in  return  for  property  lost  in  the  Revolution. 
An  instance  of  as  gross  violation  of  all  right,  and  of 
public  confidence  and  trust  as  ever  was  witnessed  under 
the  sun.  It  is  true  it  was  done  under  colour  of  a  law  that 
confiscated  property  belonging  to  the  Catholic  church,  as 
appropriated  to  superstitious  purposes,  and  the  robbery  has 
been  pronounced  legal;  but  it  is  not  less  unjust,  than  for 
the  thief  to  stop  me  on  the  highway,  and  force  from  me 
my  purse.  Surely  to  rob  the  Hindoos  or  Mahomedans 
of  their  rightful  property,  is  as  unjust  as  for  one  Protestant 
to  rob  another !  And  shall  I  not  visit  for  these  things, 
saith  the  Lord  ?  Yes,  he  will  visit !  And  the  Protestant 
church  is  sure  to  suffer,  sooner  or  later,  the  'poena  talionis 
by  her  own  children. 

The  reviewer  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  address  enumerates 
a  long  string  of  dangers  to  the  constitution,  arising  from 
the  projects  of  the  movement  party,  and  tells  us  that  the 
very  word  constitution  implies  stability.  Now,  though  I 
am  a  friend  to  order  and  constitutional  firmness,  yet  I 
deny  that  it  either  implies  stability  or  ought  to  be  stable, 
longer  than  the  will  of  the  nation  permits.  Civil  consti- 
tutions are  only  compacts  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  mutual 
good  of  the  community,  and  if  they  do  not  answer  the  de- 
sign for  which  they  were  established,  the  parties  interested 
have  a  right  to  amend  them,  or  form  such  new  compacts 
as  are  most  for  the  public  good.  Governments  founded 
on  divine  right,  and  those  framed  on  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, are  essentially  different.     The  reviewer  therefore  is 


guilty  of  a  solecism  when  he  makes  constitution  and  sta- 
bility synonymous.  No  regret  is  felt  at  the  constitution 
of  Catholic  times  being  changed,  and  yet  he  expects  a 
constitution  founded  on  private  judgment  and  public  rob- 
bery to  be  stable.  He  bemoans  the  universities,  and  talks 
of  the  injustice  of  forcing  the  members  to  violate  the  in- 
stitutions of  their  founders,  and  their  own  consciences,  by 
diverting  them  from  their  proper  objects.  And  yet  he 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  design  of  the  founders 
and  benefactors  of  those  venerable  establishments  is  as 
much  violated  already  by  the  present  authorities,  as  it  can 
be  by  the  admission  of  Dissenters.  Indeed  the  members 
of  the  church  of  England  are  dissenters  from  the  original 
church  to  which  all  their  property  once  belonged,  and  for 
which  the  universities  were  established  and  endowed.  The 
church  property  and  universities  therefore  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  real  dissenters,  Who  are  daily  violators  of  the 
rules  and  provisions  of  those  institutions  and  their  foun- 
ders—e.  g.  Were  the  present  ministers  in  the  universities 
faithful  to  their  trust,  they  would  say  mass  every  day  for 
the  pious  intentions  of  those  holy  men  on  whose  bene- 
factions they  live.  But  these  and  many  other  obligations 
imposed  by  their  constitutions  are  as  little  practised  now 
as  they  will  be  should  the  other  Dissenters  be  admitted 
among  them.  It  is  sheer  blarney  to  talk  of  such  a  mea- 
sure violating  the  consciences  of  these  men  ahd  the  in- 
stitutions of  their  founders— 'there  is  no  conscience  in  the 
matter,  and  no  violation  feared,  but  that  arising  from  the 
probability  of  having  sharers  of  the  spoil. 

The  reviewer  cries  out  amain,  "If  this  take  place  the 
Protestant  religion  will  be  stripped  of  all  its  established 
rights."  May  I  not  ask  what  is  the  Protestant  religion  ? 
Certointy  the  Dissenters  are  as  much  and  as  good  Protest- 
ants as  the  Established  church  ;  to  call  therefore  the  creed 
of  the  latter  the  Protestant  religion,  is  like  calling  Eng- 
land the  whole  world.  Any  one  of  the  sects  of  Protestant 
dissenters  has  as  much  right  to  call  its  own  creed  tin- 
Protestant  religion  as  the  church  of  England.  But  what 
are  these  rights  to^vhich  he  is  so  tremblingly  alive  ?  Not 
natural,  or  justly  acquired ;  but  falsely  assumed  right?. 
He  does  well  to  cftll  them  established  rights,  for  that  is 
the  only  tenun   by  which  they  are  held,  and  the  same  au- 


thority  that  established  them  can  alter  or  take  them  away. 
The  reviewer  should  also  remember,  that  the  church  of 
England  is  not  a  divine  hut  human  institution,  and  the 
highest  authority  over  it  is  human.  The  state  is  not  only 
of  that  religion,  hut  it  is  simply  the  state  religion.  The 
divine  right  of  episcopal  supremacy  is  destroyed,  and  the 
supreme  authority,  in  spirituals  as  well  as  temporals,  is 
vested  in  the  king,  and  exercised  by  the  civil  government ; 
so  that  the  interference  of  the  government  in  the  property 
of  the  church  is  a  vested  right,  and  they  do  not  step  out 
of  their  sphere  in  any  changes  they  may  introduce  at  the 
will  of  the  nation.  It  is  true  they  have  sworn  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  church;  but  that  oath  was  required  by 
the  voice  of  the  nation,  and  the  same  authority  that. re- 
quired the  oath  can  annul  it. 

When  the  property  was  devised  to  the  Catholic  church, 
the  state  had  no  authority  to  touch  it,  because  it  belonged 
to  her  as  a  divine  institute,  united  to  the  state  indeed,  for 
the  greater  benefit  and  stability  of  the  state,  but  quite  in- 
dependent as  to  her  origin  and  authority,  which  were  di- 
vine. The  highest  personage  in  the  state  was  a  child  of 
the  church,  but  not  the  head  of  it  in  any  thing  but  tem- 
poral jurisdiction.  If  therefore  the  state  had  bequeathed 
any  property  to  the  church,  it  had  no  right  to  resume  it; 
for  what  I  freely  give  to  my  neighbour  can  never  be  re- 
claimed without  robbery.  Now  the  property  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  was  not  from  the  state  as  the  state,  but  from 
the  pious  devotion  of  her  children.  But  the  reviewer 
says,  "  The  connexion  of  the  church  with  the  state  (by 
which  he  means  the  Protestant  church)  was  coeval  with 
the  state  itself."  Now  this  is  not  true ;  for  the  main 
timbers  of  the  fabric  are  of  Catholic  origin,  and  the  great- 
est portion  of  what  is  valuable  in  the  British  system  of 
jurisprudence  is  anterior  to  the  Protestant  establishment, 
and  would  be  as  safe  if  that  establishment  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. It  arose  from  that  innate  love  of  liberty  and  hatred 
of  oppression  which  has  ever  predominated  in  the  breasts 
of  Englishmen,  and  appears  indigenous  to  the  soil — "  Bri- 
tons never,  never,  never  will  be  slaves  !" 

But  perhaps  he  wishes  to  cheat  us  into  the  belief  that  the 
ancient  Catholic  and  present  Protestant  church  are  one 
and  the  same,  and  that  the  vested  rights  of  the  one  are  the 
vested  rights  of  the  other.      But  this  can  never  be.     The 


latter  arose  from  protesting  against  the  former,  seizing 
violently  on  her  property,  renouncing  her  faith  and  wor- 
ship, persecuting  her  children,  banishing  or  imprisoning, 
and  putting  to  death  her  clergy.  As  well  might  the  priests 
of  Baal  under  Ahab  claim  identity  with  the  Aronical 
priesthood ;  besides,  upon  that  ground  the  Dissenters  are 
identical  with  the  Established  church,  and  the  vested  rights 
of  the  one  are  the  vested  rights  of  the  other.  But  we  are 
told  if  the  Dissenters  enter  the  universities  or  the  Esta- 
blished church  lose  its  predominance,  there  will  soon  be 
no  religion  in  the  land.  Just  as  if  the  eminent  men 
from  whom  the  parsons  derive  their  universities,  honours, 
and  emoluments,  were  men  of  no  religion — truly  they  are 
very  ungrateful  to  their  patrons,  and  libellers  of  the  religion 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  Christian  world  in  all  ages.  Nor 
are  the  Dissenters  more  tenderly  dealt  with  ;  and  yet 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the  zeal  and  morality  of 
the  dissenters  and  that  of  the  gownsmen  of  the  church. 

The  reviewer  particularly  deprecates  however  the  latter 
being  "  placed  on  a  level  with  Popery,  Unitarians,  Juda- 
ism, and  all  the  nameless  variety  of  dissents  and  infide- 
lity." ! !  !  Bless  us  !  as  a  friend  of  mine  would  say — I 
wonder  what  order  of  dignity  he  wishes  us  to  pursue. — 
Whether  by  the  rule  of  contraries  the  last  should  be  first 
or  the  first  last.  Whether  we  must  take  the  two  ends 
and  leave  the  middle,  or  adopt  the  middle  and  leave  the 
ends.  Or  whether  he  means  Popery  and  Unitarianism 
to  be  united,  and  Judaism  and  the  nameless  varieties  given 
over  to  infidelity,  and  thus  marry  us  by  wholesale. 

Please,  Mr.  Reviewer,  to  tell  us  what  you  mean  !  What 
is  Popery  ?  Is  it  not  the  church  and  religion  whence  you 
derive  your  holy  orders,  if  you  have  any ;  prayer-book, 
sacraments,  bible,  general  economy,  cathedrals,  churches, 
and  all  your  vested  rights.  Why  man  !  have  you  forgotten 
the  rock  whence  you  were  hewn,  and  the  hole  of  the  pit 
whence  you  were  digged  ?  Why  be  afraid  of  being  on  a 
level  with  Popery,  when  you  derive  so  much  advantage 
from  the  connexion  ?  The  resemblance  is  so  near,  that  a 
cursory  observer  would  scarce  know  the  difference.  As 
like  as  two  peas  in  all  but  the  kernel ;  you  have  all  the 
outward  habiliments,  as  de  Lune  says,  and  your  coffers 
replenished  into  the  bargain  ;  but  you  are  destitute  of  the 
soul  that  animates  your  parent,  enlivens  all  her  ceremo- 
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nial,  and  supports  her  under  the  privations  and  injuries 
she  receives  and  has  received  at  your  hands.  This  soul  is 
truth.  Instead  therefore  of  fearing  to  sink,  your  ambi- 
tion should  be  to  rise  to  a  perfect  equality. 

As  to  the  Unitarians  and  other  Dissenters,  they  cer- 
tainly have  as  much  right  to  leave  the  Established  church, 
and  share  in  the  property  of  which  the  Catholic  church 
was  plundered  by  her,  as  she  had  to  set  the  example. — 
What  was  lawful  for  Marcion  is  lawful  for  the  Mar- 
cionites.  When  the  old  crab  fish  reproved  her  daughter 
for  walking  backward,  the  young  one  replied, — My  mo- 
ther, can  1  walk  otherwise  than  as  you  have  taught  me  ? 
I  have  every  day  seen  you  walk  backwards.  Parents  can 
never  justly  blame  their  children  for  copying  their  example. 
It  is  true  the  Established  church  tells  us  she  left  the  Catho- 
lic church  for  a  purer  form  of  faith  and  worship — but  the 
Dissenters  have  left  her  for  the  same  reason.  The  re- 
viewer says  in  a  note,  p.  181,  "The  Dissenting  churches 
are  of  the  polypus  kind."  Well  then  his  church  is  the 
root  and  parent  of  these  polypus  tribes,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  of  descending  to  a  level  with  these  nameless 
varieties ;  for  an  equality  has  existed  ab  initio.  Again — if 
to  be  like  Popery  is  an  evil,  then  the  farther  the  Dissen- 
ters recede  the  more  perfect  they  become,  and  the  church, 
instead  of  fearing  to  sink  to  a  level,  should  be  ambitious 
to  progress  and  unite,  and  be  in  all  things  equal. 

It  is  an  old  adage,  Pares  cum  paribus  facillime  con- 
gregantur,  nor  can  I  suppose  there  would  be  much  diffi- 
culty in  realizing  it  in  the  case  of  the  church,  was  it  not 
for  the  money.  But  riches  have  led  astray  more  than  one 
Demas,  and  to  this  Mammon  the  church  of  England  is 
strenuously  devout.  Give  her  this,  and  she  will  barter 
any  other  minor  possession.  I  some  time  back  was  con- 
versing with  a  clergyman  of  the  establishment  on  the  evils 
arising  from  the  marriage  laws  as  affecting  the  members 
of  the  Catholic  church,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
legislature  would  render  our  marriages  legal.  The 
clergyman  acknowledged  that  it  was  desirable  on  our 
part ;  adding,  "  you  are  true  priests,  and  I  think  little 
opposition  would  be  made,  providing  you  agreed  that  we 
should  have  the  fees  as  usual/' 

The  reviewer  chuckles  with  delight  at  the  pamphlet  of 
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Mr.  O'Croly ;  forgetting  that  if  that  gentleman's  statement 
be  true,  which  is  very  doubtful,  for  he  professes  an  extent  of 
knowledge  which  a  simple  parish  priest  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  possess,  still  the  evil  can  easily  be  traced  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Irish  priesthood;  the 
privations  under  which  they  labour  5  the  continual  de- 
mands upon  their  purse,  not  only  for  religious  purposes, 
-but  in  charity  to  the  destitute  poor,  all  of  whom  fly  to  the 
priest  in  their  necessities.  And  all  this  is  directly  or  re- 
motely the  result  of  the  domination  of  the  English  church. 
But  the  reviewer  carefully  veils  the  extortions  of  the  esta- 
blished clergy,  which  are  of  continual  occurrence,  and  one 
of  which  was  lately  practised  in  a  case  of  which  1  was  offi- 
cially cognizant.  A  gentleman  was  about  to  be  married 
at  my  chapel  prior  to  the  legal  contract  before  the  Pro- 
testant parson,  and  he  applied  for  a  license  to  a  certain 
surrogate,  not  twenty  miles  distant,  who  took  his  affidavit, 
and  promised  him  the  license  by  the  morning  of  the  mar- 
riage ;  charging  him  at  the  same  time  4L  4s.  Fortunately, 
the  proctor  did  not  send  the  license  in  due  time ;  and 
after  I  had  performed  the  sacramental  rite,  the  gentleman 
was  obliged  to  proceed  to  Worcester  for  the  license,  and 
received  it  at  the  hands  of  the  proctor  himself,  who,  when 
pressed  as  to  the  proper  charge,  candidly  acknowledged 
-that,  the  surrogate  had  claimed  and  taken  1/.  3s.  more 
than  the  price  of  the  license  and  his  legal  perquisite 
united  (excepting  €d.  for  postage  of  affidavit),  making  a 
clear  extortion  of  11.  2s.  V>d.  Let  all  therefore  who  pur- 
chase marriage  licenses,  be  on  the  qui  vive,  and  look 
well  after  the  parson's  conscience.  Truly  there  is  need 
of  the  reviewer  pleading  for  the  consciences  of  the  clergy, 
but  I  fear,  the  more  examined,  the  worse  their  condition 
will  be  found.  Clerical  rapacity  has  become  proverbial, 
and  the  sooner  these  men  are  brought  down  to  a  level 
with  Catholics  and  Dissenters  the  better ;  though  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  ought  to  be  proud  of  such  company. 

J.  A.  MASON, 

Stourbridge,  March  1th,  1835. 


AN  ADDITIONAL  GLASS, 

Supplementary  to  the  Spectacles,  for  the  Use  of  those  very 
fiat-eyed  Persons,  whom  no  common  Pair  of  Spectacles, 
'   however  good,  will  serve. 

BY  THE  SAME  OPTICIAN. 

This  glass  is  of  recent  manufacture,  and  for  the  materials  I  am 
indebted  to  his  majesty's  government,  who  have  lately  made  the  im- 
portant discovery  in  their  complex  laboratory,  and  published  it  to  the 
world  as  a  choice  specimen  of  their  art.     Man  is  at  all  times  a  curious 
being;   but  of  all  curiosities,  our  High-church  legislators  are  the 
greatest.    Whether  they  are  destitute  of  that  article  most  necessary 
to  all  men,  but  particularly  to  them  in  whose  hands  the  destinies  of 
a  great  nation  are  placed,  I  mean  common  3ense  ;  or  whether  their 
principles  are  defective,  and  they  intend  to  betray  the  cause  they 
profess  to  have  espoused,  is  not  for  me  to  decide.    Certain  it  is,  that, 
if  they  intended  to  ruin  the  law  created  and  law-established  church, 
to  make  it,  in  scripture  language,  a  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  all  ra- 
tional men,  to  uproot  it  from  its  deepest  foundations,  to  take  it,  as 
the  angel  took  the  typical  mill-stone  and  cast  it  into  the  sea,  saying: 
"  With  such  force  as  this,  shall  Babylon  that  great  city  be  thrown 
down  and  found  no  more  at  all — Babylon  the  great  is  fallen  ;  is  fallen  ;. 
and  is  become  the  habitation  of  devils,  and  the  hold  of  every  unclean 
spirit,  and  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird.     Her  sins  have  reached 
to  heaven,  and  the  Lord  hath  remembered  her  iniquities."    I  say,  did 
the  present  government  intend  to  realize  the  awful  type,  and  uproot 
from  the  foundations,  and  hurl  from  the  earth  every  vestige  of  this 
monstrous  fabric,  they  could  not  take  more  direct  and  efficient  mea- 
sures to  accomplish  this  end.     Who  is  the  most  fatal  enemy  of  the 
established  church :    the  man  who  seeing  her  enormities  regrets 
them,  weeps  over  them,  and  seeks  her  reformation ;  or  the  man  who* 
under  the  character  of  her  friend  and  supporter,  exposes  her  shame 
to  public  view,  and  provokes,  by  the  most  direct  means,  not  only  the 
mockery  of  the  infidel,  and  the  shafts  of  the  assailant,  but  the  de- 
testation of  every  reflecting  and  virtuous  mind?     The  peculation  of 
the  church  is  a  fact  so  glaring,  that  most  men  can  see  it  without 
spectacles,  and  for  general  purposes  of  weak  sight  those  of  late  ma- 
nufacture will  be  amply  sufficient.    But,  as  if  resolved  that  no  person 
should  fail  to  discover  her  real  character,  his  majesty's  government 
have  stripped  her  of  the  few  rags  she  had  that  covered  her  deformity, 
and  exposed  it  to  every  beholder;  and  at  the  same  time  have  fur- 
nished us  with  a  lens  of  such  strong  power  that  it  will  give  sight  even 
to  the  blind. 

The  projected  marriage  law— yes,  the  marriage  law  !  \  I  speak 
not  here  of  marriage  being  asserted  to  be  a  mere  civil  contract,  and 
given  to  the  magistrate,  after  the  example  of  the  French  infidels,  of 
whom  our  conservative  government  have  taken  their  lesson  ;  and 
which  even  the  church  of  England  must  regard  as  a  monstrous  he- 
resy—A striking  proof  among  many  others  of  what  security  there  is 
for  truth,  and  what  integrity  in  religion,  when  parliament-men,  and 
cabinet-ministers,  and  temporal  sovereigns,  take  upon  themselves  the 
character  of  doctors  of  the  church,  and  assume  a  right  to  dictate  in 
matters  of  religion.    I  speak  not  of  this  as  an  injury  to  the  church; 
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for  however  her  divines  may  mentally  condemn  the  proposition,  they 
have  no  right  to  complain,  because  the  sovereignty  of  the  church  is 
the  state.  But  the  obnoxious  clause  in  the  projected  law,  and  the  one 
most  unequal  and  unjust,  and  most  calculated  to  force  every  man  to 
see  that  there  is  nothing  spiritual,  nothing  divine,  nothing  that  ans- 
wers the  end  for  which  the  Christian  Church  was  founded  in  the 
established  church,  or  in  the  object  for  which  the  conservative  go- 
vernment is  so  anxiously  careful,  but  that  temporal  emolument  is  the 
summum  bonum  of  all  their  care,  and  all  their  labour  ;  that  to  put 
money  into  the  pockets  of  the  parsons  is  the  only  subject  of  their 
waking  dreams  and  sleeping  visions,  and  to  revel  in  its  expenditure 
is  the  only  end  for  whih  they  live — I  say  it  is  this  obnoxious  clause, 
bringing  home  to  every  man's  mind  this  truth,  that  gives  a  more 
fatal  stab  to  the  church  than  any  which  Dissenters  or  Catholics  can 
give  her,  in  this  department  at  least  of  her  moral  personality.  This 
is  developing  in  all  its  principles  the  plan  so  ingenuously  and  in- 
geniously proposed  by  the  clergyman  in  the  Spectacles—"  I  think 
little  opposition  would  be  made  providing  you  agreed  that  we  should 
have  the  fees  as  usual." 

The  plan  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  does  really  seem  wonderous 
strange.  1st.  If  the  magistrate  must  marry  the  couple,  why  not  give 
him  the  5*.  for  his  trouble,  and  the  parson  two  for  registering  ? — 
2ndly.  Why  not  let  the  religious  rite  be  the  legal  compact,  and  for 
security  let  the  magistrate  register,  and  put  what  questions  he  pleases 
to  the  parties  ;  or  why  not  the  law  be  satisfied  with  a  certificate  from 
the  marrying  clergyman  to  the  magistrate  of  the  due  and  lawful 
celebration  of  the  marriage  ?  3rdly.  If  it  be  essential  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  law  that  the  marriage  be  registered  by  the  parson, 
why  should  he  be  allowed  more  for  registering  than  the  present  fees 
for  the  performance  of  the  marriage  rite  and  registering  together  ? 
Many  a  poor  person  cannot  afford  seven  shillings  for  his  marriage, 
and  it  is  a  tyrannical  impost  upon  the  poor,  and  will  no  doubt  lead  to 
baneful  result?.  I  will  suppose  that  a  couple  have  transgressed  the 
rules  of  morality,  the  female  is  enceinte,  they  wish  to  marry,  their 
own  clergyman  requires  it,  and  the  law  of  God  requires  it  too,  but 
they  are  very  poor,  and  have  not  seven  shillings  to  spare — there  is  no, 
clergyman  in  the  Catholic  Church  nor  a  minister  among  the  Dis- 
senters, I  am  willing  to  hope,  that  would  not  gladly  marry  them  with- 
out a  fee,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  sin,  and  the  moral  effect  of  it 
upon  society  ;  but  this  would  avail  them  nothing — seven  shillings 
must  be  found  for  the  magistrate  and  parson,  or  they  must  continue 
in  their  state  and  their  offspring  bastardized.  Hundreds  of  similar 
cases  are  met  with,  and  hundreds  more  of  various  kinds  which  this 
law  of  marriage  will  effect.  Unless  therefore  this  clause  be  altered, 
and  the  marriage  left  in  the  hands  of  the  respective  clergyman  of  the 
party  and  the  magistrate,  the  government  will  sacrifice  public  virtue 
and  morality  to  the  five  shilling  fee  of  the  parson. 


/.  A.  MASON. 


All  Saints,  Stourbridge, 
March  30,  1835. 


Andrews,  ¥rinUr,3,  Duk+itrect,  Little  Britain. 


